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CORONATION PEERAGES. 

THE precedent as to the number of peerages 
created at the coronation of George IV. was 
strictly followed at that of William IV., and 
formed the basis of the creations made at 
that of Queen Victoria, when, however, the 
number was reduced by half, owing, presum- 
ably, to the quantity of peerages that would 
otherwise have thus been created within the 
short space of seventeen years, during which 
no fewer than three coronations occurred. It 
is therefore of some interest to set forth the 
statistics of these creations, more especially 
as, no peerages having been conferred at the 
coronation of George III. or George IL., these 
three (being all that have taken place for 
nearly two hundred years) form practically 
the only precedents for the forthcoming 
coronation. 

At the coronation of George IV., 14 July, 
1821, there were twenty-two creations, six of 
which number (the Marquessate of Ailesbury 
and five earldoms) were bestowed on holders 
of hereditary peerages of Parliament, while 
sixteen (one viscountcy and fifteen baronies) 
were additions to the House of Lords; of 
this sixteen, however, one half (two for Scot- 

d and six for Ireland) was bestowed on 
Scotch or Irish peers. 

At the coronation of William IV., 8 Sep- 

tember, 1831, there were (as above) twenty- 
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two creations, five of which number (the 
Marquessates of Ailsa, Breadalbane, and West- 
| minster, as also two earldoms) were bestowed 
'on holders of hereditary peerages of Parlia- 
ment (two of them being also holders of Scotch 
earldoms), while seventeen (one earldom, con- 
| ferred on the younger son of a duke, and six- 
| teen baronies) were additions to the House 
of Lords ; of this seventeen, however, nearly 
one half (one for Scotland and six for Ireland) 
was bestowed on Scotch or Irish peers. The 
* promotion” (under the Act of Union) of 
the Jrish Viscountey of Northland to the 
Trish EKarldom of Ranfurly should, though 
not affecting the House of Lords, be reckoned 
also among the peerages then conferred. 
| At the coronation of Queen Victoria, 28 June, 
1838, the creations were exactly half the 
number of those made at the two preceding 
|ones, amounting only to eleven, three of 
|which number (the Marquessate of Nor- 
manby and two earldoms) were bestowed on 
holders of hereditary peerages of Parliament, 
while eight (all of them baronies) were addi- 
| tions to the House of Lords; of this eight, 
| however, one half (one for Scotland and 
| three for Ireland) was bestowed on Scotch or 
Irish peers. <A full account of the peerages 
| conferred on these three occasions will be 
| found in ‘The Complete Peerage,’ by G. E. C., 
vol. ii. pp. 351, 312, and 145. 

An able and most interesting article by 
Mr. J. H. Round entitled ‘Coronation Peer- 
ages,’ and dealing not only with the above, 
but with all previous ones, is in the Monthly 
Review for February. From this it can be 
ascertained that the number of such creations 
at the earlier coronations was as under. 

The number at that of George I.,in 1714, was 
fourteen—viz., eight (earldoms) bestowed on 
holders of hereditary peerages of Parliament 
and six(one viscountcy and five baronies) addi- 
tions to the House of Lords ; of this six, how- 
ever, no fewer than four were bestowed on 
Irish peers. 

At the coronation of William and Mary, in 
1689 (Queen Anne as well as her father 
James II. having refrained from corona- 
tion creations), the number (exclusive of 
the Jrish Viscountcy of Hewett) was ten 
(two dukedoms, five earldoms, two viscount- 
cies, and one barony), six of which number 
were bestowed on holders of hereditary 
peerages of Parliament, while four were 
additions to the House of Lords, these 
four being (1) the Duke of Cumberland, 
brother-in-law to the Queen; (2) the well- 
beloved Earlof Portland ; (3) ViscountSydney; 
and (4) Lord Cholmondeley, which last (as well 
as Lord Lumley, one of the two English vis! 
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counts now made) already possessed an Jrish 
viscountcy. 

At the coronation of Charles II., 23 April, 
1661, twelve rages were created (six earl- 
doms and six baronies), three of which 
number (earldoms) were bestowed on holders 
of hereditary peerages of Parliament, while 
the other nine (three earldoms and six 
baronies) were additions to the House of 
Lords ; one of these nine, however, the Earl- 
dom of Anglesey, was conferred on an Irish 
viscount. Of the two remaining earldoms, 
one (Bath) was given to the son and heir of 
the gallant Sir Bevill Granville, and the 
other (Carlisle) to the renegade Charles 
Howard, “who, even less than three years 
before, had stooped to accept a peerage 
from Cromwell himself.” 

At the coronation of Charles L., in 1626, 
eight earldoms were bestowed on holders of 
hereditary peerages of Parliament, but no 
other peerage was created, so that there was 
no addition to the House of Lords. At that 
of James I., 25 July, 1603, eleven peerages 
(three earldoms and eight baronies) were 
created, of which two (earldoms) were 
bestowed as above, while the other nine 
were additions to the House of Lords; of 
this nine, however, the Earldom of South- 
ampton was conferred (with the ancient 
recedence) on one who, but for his attainder 
in 1601, would have been such earl. 

At the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, in 
1559, four peerages (one earldom and three 
baronies) were created, all being additions 
to the House of Lords, though the earldom 
(Hertford) was granted to one who, but for 
his father’s attainder, would have been Earl 
of Hertford as well as Duke of Somerset. 
Queen Mary, some four weeks before her 
coronation (30 September, 1553), conferred 
the (now existing) Earldom of Devon on 
Edward Courtenay, who but for his father’s 
attainder would have been such earl as well 
as Marquess of Exeter. 

_At the coronation of Edward VL, in 1547, 
eight peerages were created—viz., the how 
existing) Dukedom of Somerset, the Mar- 
quessate of Northampton, and the Earldoms 
of Warwick and Southampton, all four being 
bestowed on holders of hereditary peerages of 
Parliament ; as also four baronies, these last 
being additions to the House of Lords. As to 
the previous coronations, no peerages were 
made by Henry VIII. ; Henry VIL, however, 


in 1485, conferred (1) the Dukedom of Bedford 
on his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, and (2) 
the Earldom of Derby (still existing) on the 
Lord Stanley ; while Richard IIL, in 1483, 
conferred (1) the Dukedom of 


orfolk (a 


title still held by the heir male of the 
grantee’s body) on John, Lord Howard; 
(2) the Earldom of Nottingham on William, 
Viscount ws ; and (3) the Viscountcy of 
L'Isle on Edward (Grey), Lord L'Isle. 

** With Richard III. we begin the long series 
of precedents [for creation of rages at 
coronations] which, however fitful at first, 
havenowcrystallized into custom.” There was, 
however, one “anticipation” of this practice, 
about 100 years prior to Richard LII.—vi 
at the coronation of Richard IL, 13 July, 
1377, when four earldoms (Buckingham, 
Northumberland, Huntingdon, and Not 
tingham) were conferred respectively on 
the king's uncle, Thomas of Woodstock 
a Duke of Gloucester) ; on Henry 

rd Percy ; on Sir Guichard D’Angle ; and 
on John, Lord Mowbray. Nine chevaliers 
were made at the same time, while at the 
next ensuing coronation, that of Henry IV, 
13 October, 1399, no fewer than forty-six 
persons were, after bathing, made Knights of 
|the Bath, the creation of knights (not of 
| peers) being, as is pointed out in the valu- 
able article above quoted, “the essential 
feature” of the early coronations, and one 
which continued in them down to and includ- 
ing that of Charles II. 

As to baronetcies, Mr. Round mentions that 
the number conferred at the 1821 coronation 
was twenty-four, increasing at that of 1831 
to twenty-eight, and (“instead of undergoing, 
like the peerage honours, a sharp reduction”) 
at that of 1838 to thirty. G. E. C. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

*‘ Antony AND CLeopatra,’ LL. ii. 211-16.— 

Enobarb. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes 
And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft 
That yarely frame the office. 
This is unquestionably the greatest crux in 
the play. The‘ Variorum Shakespeare’ devotes 
six pages to the conjectures of various critics. 
The difficulty is “ tended her i’ the eyes and 
made their bends adornings.” Steevens and 
the majority of modern editors interpret the 
words thus: “The gentlewomen waited u 
Cleopatra’s looks, and each inclined 
pe so gracefully that the very act of 
1umiliation was an improvement of her own 
beauty.” But Shakspere is here following 
North’s ‘ Plutarch’ very closely, as a reference 
to the ann spre passage will show, and 
it is expressly stated of Cleopatra’s gentle 
women that there were “some steering 


helm, others tending the tackle and ropes.” 
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Steevens would leave one solitary overworked 
“gentlewoman” to mind the helm, pull the 
ro and lay on to the tackle with her 
“flower-soft hands,” while her lazy com- 
ions, intent on mere eye-service, kept 
wing to Cleopatra, with no other end in 
view, it would seem, than to make the scene 
more attractive to a beholder. Hardly a fair 
division of labour. Observe, too, that Cleo- 
tra is already waited on by pretty dimpled 
ys, and yet Steevens wants to add “ sweets 
to the sweet.” 

But suppose we look at the question in a 
more practical way. In those “spacious 
times” of wild sea-roving and adventure, 
when every morning brought home a Drake 
ora Raleigh with his crew of hardy mariners, 
and every evening closed with its sailor's 
yarn spun to an eager group around the 
inn fire, seamen’s terms and seamen’s lan- 
guage were familiar in the mouth as house- 

old words, and that Shakspere was not 
ignorant of them the first scene of the 
emply shows. In the play before 
us he is also dealing with a ship and her 
crew. The — is Cleopatra’s barge, and 
the crew are C eopatra’s gentlewomen (vide 
North's ‘ Plutarch’). Let us be on the look- 
out for nautical terms then ; and I say that 
here we have them in plenty—“ the eyes,” 
“bends,” “helm,” “steers,” “tackle”; and 
even “hands” seems to fit not unnaturally 
into the sense of the passage. 

If we ask any seaman what he means by 
“the eyes,” he will tell us that they are the 
“hawse holes ”—7.e., the holes or eyes in the 
bow through which the anchor cables are 
run. Again, any good dictionary informs us 
that in olden days ships were adorned with 
painted eyes on the bows—a su pro- 
tection against “the evil eye.” y is custom 
is still extant in the Mediterranean, and, I 
believe, in Chinese waters. “The eyes,” 
then, signify “the bow.” 

Now, if we ask our A.B. what “bends” are, 
he will tell us that a bend is a knot, that 
there are various kinds of bends—e.g., the 
carrick-bend, the sheet-bend, &c. If he is of 
an instructive mind he will add that “ bends” 
is a term applied also to the small ropes used 
to “clinch” the anchor cables. But let me 
give chapter and verse. In Falconer's 
‘Dictionary of Marine Terms’ (1769) I find 
the following :— 

“ Bend, the knot by which one rope is fastened to 
another, or to the anchor. 

* To bend, to fasten one rope to another. 

“Bends are of various denominations, such as— 
tend, the fisherman’s bend, the sheet- 


I take Enobarbus’s words to mean that the 


crew were busily engaged “i’ the eyes” (7.e., 
in the bow) to the various or 
the rigging (North, “ ropes”); and by throw- 
ing over the whole process the indescribable 
charm that is all a woman’s, especially when 
she is occupied with a work that we are 
accustomed to see performed by an ordinary 
rude ship’s hand, these gentlewomen actually 
made the object of their work an additional 
ornament to the scene. 

But the ‘ New English Dictionary’ steps in 
to throw an obstacle in our path. That 
indisputable authority says that “ bends” 
does not appear in print previous to 1769 
(the date of Falconer's ‘ Dictionary’). But 
“eyes” here comes to our help. The ‘New 
English Dictionary’ —_ that “eyes” first 
appears in print, with the meaning attached 
to it by our intelligent A.B., in the year 1840. 
Now, if so well-known a term as “ the eyes 
of a ship” does not appear till 1840, may 
not “bends” have been equally well known 
in olden times, in speech if not in print? 

But I have another assistant. From the 
verb to bend (meaning to incline the body) we 
make the noun Jend, and so Steevens has 
understood the word here. Similarly, I 
presume, so great a lord of language as 
Shakspere could make the noun dend from 
the verb to bend (meaning to tie ropes 
together), provided that such a word was at 
that time in the English vocabulary. To 
return to our dictionaries. I find in Sir 
Henry Manwayring’s ‘The Seaman’s Dic- 
tionary’ (published in 1644) the following 
remark: “To bend two Cabells or Roa 
together, that is, to tye them together with 
a Seok and so to make their own ends fast 
upon themselves.” Is it too much to con- 
clude that a marine term, known to a lexi- 
cographer in the year 1644, was in common 
use among seamen in 1607-8 ? 

I may add that Dr. Ingleby (‘Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics’) has already adopted the 
explanation of “eyes” given above, and had, 
indeed, come halfway to the conclusion that 
we have reached ; but he stopped by the 
wayside to pluck at the tempting fruit of 
textual emendation. 

N. Hancock PRENTER. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

(This passage was discussed at much length in 
S. x., xi., xii. 

*‘CyMBELINE,’ I. iii. 8-10 §. ii. 524).— 
Dr. Johnson’s note on this passage is as fol- 
lows :—“ Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus: 

for so long 
As he could mark me with his eye, or I 
Distinguish. 
The reason of Sir T. Hanmer’s reading was, 
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that Pisanio describes no address made to the 
ear.” Mr. THIsELTON suggests the retention 
of the original “make,” with panarssen | the 
same meaning as “mark ” proposed by 
Hanmer. 

When Pisanio says, in the accepted reading, 
that Posthumus remained on deck “for so 
long as he could make me with this eye or 
ear distinguish him from others,” he states 
something within his knowledge. As Post- 
humus at first, when the ship was near, 
made him hear his voice, and later, at a dis- 
tance, caught his eye by signals. Pisanio 
knew that Posthumus stood on deck at least 
that long. If he were to say, however, that 
Posthumus stood there “for so long as he 
could make [mark] me with his eye,” Pisanio 
would be going beyond his actual knowledge, 
and stating a mere conjecture, which he 
would hardly presume to do. 

To me, “thes eye or ear” is expressive of 
Pisanio’s loyalty and devotion to his master. 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


Tue Japanese Recatra.—In the Daily 
Telegraph of the 15th inst. is an interesting 
account of a lecture given by Mr. Goji Ukita, 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation, on the 
Imperial regalia of Japan. It appears that 
these emblems consist of the Mirror, symbolic 
of Knowledge ; the Sword, for Courage ; and 
the Divine Jewels, for Mercy. They are 
merely of copper, steel, and stone. The 
regalia have the highest significance, it being 
held that no Emperor can rule without the 
three virtues which they represent. 

N. S. 8. 


“CROSSING THE BAR.”—In 1680 a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Donald Cargil, 
wrote to a friend who was under sentence of 
death :— 

* Fairwell, dearest friend, never to see one 
another any more, till at the right hand of Christ. 
Fear not, and the God of mercies grant a full gale 
and a fair entry into his kingdom, that may carry 
you sweetly and swiftly over the bar, that you find 
not the rub of death.” 

The passage is to be found in the ‘Cloud 
of Witnesses’ (p. 8 in the 1836 ——-., 


CONTEMPORARIES IMPERSONATED ON THE 
Stace.—Has the subject of impersonatin 
living celebrities on the stage been dealt with 
recently in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’? In a dis- 
patch from Amsterdam dated 24 February, 
and printed in the Daily Chronicle of the 
following day, we read :— 

“In an operetta entitled the ‘Carnival at Rome,’ 


| of the actors represents Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Handelsblad reprehends this proceeding, and says 
that whatever political differences of opinion may 
exist, there is always a limit to the permissible.” 
During, or immediately after, the Dreyfus 
court-martial at Rennes, a series of plays in 
Yiddish, dealing with the subject, were per- 
formed at the Britannia Theatre. Zola— 
layed by a most pronounced Jew—was the 
ero. The representations, which formed 
a sort of trilogy, were followed by crowds of 
Jewish spectators with intense interest. The 
yrogramme was printed in English and 
ebrew. Cuarves 


“GaiLee.” (See ‘N. & Q.’ and elsewhere, 
| passim.)— While we have been guessing for 
| years and years about the origin of the term 

“ Galilee,” as applied to a part of a church, 
| we have all the while had the true explana- 
tion ready to hand in some easily accessible 
books. It is simply that as Sunday is the 
weekly festival of the Resurrection, so the 
| Sunday procession, in which the person of 
|greatest dignity goes first, represents the 
oing of our Lord before the disciples into 
| Galilee, and hence the part of a church 
where the procession ended was called the 
| **Galilee.” See Rupert of Deutz, ‘De Div. 
| Off.’ (Migne, ‘ P.L.,’ vol. clxx.), lib v. cap. 8, and 
lib. vii. cap. 21-24 (quoted in Ducange, s.v.); 
| Rud., ‘ Catal. of Durham MSS.,’ 66 ; Hutchin- 
son, ‘ Hist. of Durham,’ 1787, ii. 71n. 


J. T. F. 


Durham. 


Mrs. Srppons’s House, Upper Baker 
Strreet.—It is stated that when the arrange- 
ments for the electrization of the Metro- 
politan Inner Circle Railway are completed, 
one of the first houses to be demolished will 
be No. 27, Upper Baker Street, at the corner 
of Allsopp Place, which was the last resi- 
dence of Sioa. Siddons, the actress, who died 
there 8 June, 1831. 

“In 1817 Mrs. Siddons took the lease of a house, 
pleasantly situated, with an adjoining garden and a 
small green, at the top of Upper Baker Street, on 
the right side towards the orate Park. Here 
she built an edditional room for her modeliing.”— 
Campbull's Live of Siddons,’ p. 360. 

Mrs. Siddons appears to have resided in 
Gower Street during the early part of her 
married life, and afterwards, from 1790 to 
1802, at No. 49, Great Marlborough Street. 

On Mrs. Siddons’s death the house in 
Upper Baker Street was purchased by a 
“Mr. Gowan from India” for 2,150/. “It 
was,” according to Boaden, Mrs. Siddons’s 
biographer, 

“fitted up with a plainness that has seldom 


which is going on at one of the theatres here, one 


attended rooms of equal grandeur—the tone of the 
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whole house was that of wainscot, and the Muse of 
Tragedy, instead of ‘sweeping by in her sceptred 
pall,” amused her retirement with the simplex 
munditiis of quaker affluence. In her drawing-room 
hung the portrait of her brother John[J. P. Kemble] 
as Reteper, on horseback, which the late Sir 
Francis Bourgeois painted when M. Desenfans 
became possessed of the wonderful sketch by Van- 
dyke now at Dulwich.” —Gent. Mag. 


JoHn HEBs. 
“Kemp.” — This word, incidentally men- 
y 


p. 74), is defined by Dr. Murray as a “ coarse or 
stout hair occurring in wool.” Our Bradford 
woolsorters would define it as “hair which 
has become detached from the skin before 
shearing, dead hair which will not take the 
dye and shows white or grey in the woven 
fabric.” A. FEDERER. 
Bradford. 


ApreasinG A Guost.— The 1231st ‘ Cele- 
brity at Home’ of the World, 15 January, 
was the Earl of Orford at Mannington Hall, 
Norfolk. With the writer of the article, I 
think 


“it is interesting to note, in connexion with the | 
late Earl's burial, that his coffin when brought 
from London, where he died, was not driven three 
times round the church at Wolterton, although 
this is the first time the formality has been omitted. 
The tradition held that Horatio, second Earl of 
Orford, destroyed the tombs of the Scalmers, former 

essors of the place, and one of the unhappy 
adies of this family, finding no rest, is said to still 
haunt the churchyard, always searching for the 
remains of her relations. To mollify her uneasy 
spirit, every Earl of Orford at his burial is driven 
in his hearse three times round the church before 
he is laid to his rest.” _ 

Sr. SwitTHrn. 


Tae O.P. Riots.—A graphic picture of 
these disturbances occurs in the second 
volume of (Lord) Campbell’s ‘ Law Reports’ : 

“Mr. Clifford, a gentleman of great eminence at 
the bar, on the 3lst of October [1809], between nine 
and ten in the evening, went into the pit of Covent 
Garden Theatre, which had been lately rebuilt. 
On this, as on every night from the first opening of 
the house, great noise and confusion prevailed, on 
account of the prices of admission to the pit and 
boxes being raised, and the public being excluded 
from a number of boxes which were let to particular 
individuals for the season. The performance on 
the stage was inaudible; the spectators sometimes 


offered to any person either on the stage or in any 
other part of the house, and no injury was done to 
the theatre itself, or any of its decorations. When 
Mr. Clifford entered, there was a cry of ‘ There 
comes the honest counsellor !’ and, a passage being 
opened for him, he went and seated himself in the 
centre of the pit. Soon afterwards, a gentleman 
asked him if there was any harm in wearing the 
letters O.P. He answered ‘No.’ The gentleman 
then asked him if he had any objection to wear 


them himself. He said he had not. The letters 
O.P. were then poe in his hat, and he put it on 
> thus ornamented. e continued, however, to sit 
tioned in a contribution by Mr. Piarr (ante, without taking any part in the disturbance, and he 


versuaded a person who was near him to desist 
rom blowing a trumpet. Having conducted him- 


self in this quiet manner while he remained in the 


theatre, he was retiring from it. 


Thereupon one Brandon, the box - keeper, 
gave Mr. Clifford in charge. He was taken 
to Bow Street, where the magistrate, Mr. 
Read, set him at liberty. Then he sued 
Brandon for the assault and false imprison- 
ment. 

The case was heard before Sir James Mans- 
field, in the Common Pleas at Westminster. 
Serjeant Best, being retained for Mr. Clifford, 
contended that, within the walls of a public 
theatre, the public have a right to express 
their approbation or disapprobation without 
limit or control ; and that, as there had been 
no pulling up of benches, or breaking of 
chandeliers, or bloodshed, there had been 
no riot. 

“The people were only expressing, according to 
ancient usage, their sense of what they disapproved. 
The noise was great, but not greater than is fre- 
quently heard at the condemnation of a new play. 
Bells and rattles may be new to the pit, but cat- 
calls, which are equally stunning, are as old as the 
English drama.” 

Besides this, Mr. Clifford’s conduct had been 
quiet. He had even stopped the blowing of 
a trumpet. 

* By wearing O.P. in his hat, he simply expressed 
his opinion, that the old prices were sutlicient, and 
ought to be restored. If this were illegal, it would 
soon be a misdemeanour to wear a blue cockade at 
an election, or a white favour at a wedding.” 

Sir James Mansfield held that there had 
been a riot, and said :— 

“It is not easy to see that the plaintiff [Mr. 
Clifford] had no intention to encourage the rioters. 
How happened it that at his entrance he was saluted 
with the exclamation, ‘Here comes the honest 


stood on the benches, and at other times sat down 
with their backs to the performers; while the play 
was representing, ‘God save the King!’ and ‘ Rule, 


Britannia!’ were sung by persons in different parts | 


of the theatre ; horns were blown, bells were rung, 
and rattles were sprung; placards were exhibited, 
exhorting the audience to resist the oppression of 
the managers; and a number of men wore in their 
hats the letters U.P. and N.P.B., meaning Old 
Prices and No Private Boxes. But although there 


counsellor!’ How had he deserved this peculiar 
panegyric? How came it that a word from him 
was sufficient to prevent a man from blowing a 
trumpet ?” 

These were awkward questions; but the 
jury cut the knot by giving Mr. Clifford 
damages in the sum of five pounds. 

Ricuarp H, THornton. 


Portland, Oregon. 


were some sham-fights in the pit, no violence was 
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the school o 
interest :— 
19th May, 1703. 


Rules for the Management of the School. 


1. The School must be convened at seven in the 
morning, and dismissed at five o’clock in afternoon. 
ray with his scholars morn- 
e convenes the school, and 


2. The Master must 
ing and evening, when 
dismisses. 
3. He must cause his scholars get the catechism 
exactly and distinctly by heart, and hear them 
repeat the same on the Saturday forenoon. 
. He must gather his scholars on the Sabbath 
morning before sermon, and pray with them, and 
then take them to the church with him, when, 
after he hath sung a psalm, the catechism must be 
repeated by two of them—one asking and the other 
answering. 
5. He must enjoin such as can write to write the 
sermon, and on Monday morning cause his scholars 
give an account of what they mind theirof, and 
— some pious exhortations and advices to 
them. 
6. He must punish severely any vice that any of 
them may be guilty of, such as ning, swearing, 
lying, fighting, and the like. 

7. He must discharge them to play too near the 
water, or within the churchyard. 

8. He must not leave the school but on a neces- 
sary occasion, and then he must acquaint the 
minister. 

He must not grant the vacancie without 

acquainting the session, and they are to judge when 
and how long; and then some of the scholars are to 
give evidence of their proficiency in their learning. 

10. Censors must be appointed for the observa- 
tion of the manners of the rest, and there must be 
examinations once every week. 

1l. Those that learn Latin must be accustomed 
to speak it. 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Leman Sanp.— Dryden twice alludes to 
the shipwreck of James II. when, as Duke 
of York, he was voyaging from England to 
Scotland in the’month of May, 1682. In 
part ii. of ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ it is 
mentioned in the lines— 

Yet fate for ruin takes so still an hour, 

And treach’rous sands the princely bark devour. 
Again, in ‘ Britannia Rediviva,’ written to 
celebrate the birth of the prince (called in 


later times the Old Pretender) on 10 June, | 


1688 (the longest day of the year by OS., 
then observed in England), the actual place 
is alluded in the lines— 

Methinks had we within our minds no more 

Than that one shipwreck on the fatal Ore. 
And a note in Scott’s edition explains this to 
be “the Lemmon Ore, on which the vessel of 
King James was lost in his return from 


Otp Scnoot Rutes.—As a pendant to the 
rules of Heyford Free School (ante, p. 41), 
the following rules for the management of 

f Prestonkirk parish may be of 


was returning to bring back the duchess), 
The vessel was the Gloucester frigate. Ac. 
cording to Knight's ‘Pictorial History of 
England’ she “struck — a sand-bank 
called the Lemon and Ore [Lingard has 
Lemon -and-Ore}], about twelve leagues 
from Yarmouth.” The ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (vol. xxix. p. 187) 
says that the place was “off the Yorkshire 
coast.” As a matter of fact the Leman sand- 
bank or Ore is -somewhat more than twenty 
miles (N.E. by E.) from Cromer, in Norfolk, 
“Ore” is from the A.-S. dra, a bank, and 
‘“‘leman” from the adjective /a@’men, earthy 
or made of clay, whence our word “ loam.” 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


** PuLquE.”—-Prescott repeatedly mentions 
pulque, or wine made from the aloe, as the 
national beverage of Mexico. The origin of 
this term is far from clear. It occurs in 
Spanish as early as 1535, in Oviedo (“ Pulque 
ques su vino,” edition of 1851, iii. 536). I 
know of three possible etymologies. 

(a) Clavigero (English translation of 1787, 
i. 435) says, “ Pulgue is not a Spanish nor 
Mexican word, but is taken from the Arau- 
canian language, in which pulcu is the generic 
name for the beverages shove Indians use to 
intoxicate themselves.” 

(4) Mr. Payne (‘ History of the New World 
called America,’ i. 364) objects to Clavigero’s 
| suggestion on the ground that the Araucanian 
word means chicha, which is not the same 
drink as pulqgue. Mr. Payne thinks pulgue is 
corvepted from the Aztec word octli. This 
seems too violent a corruption to be probable. 
(c) In the Maya language of Yucatan the 
word for pulque is ki. have sometimes 
thought that this might account for the 
second syllable (-que) of pulgue, but the first 
syllable ( pul-) would stilt remain a difficulty. 
here is, I am told, a full list of the Spanish 
words derived from Maya appended to Men- 
doza’s ‘Catalogo Razonado > las Palabras 
Mexicanas introducidas al Castellano,’ Mexico, 
1872, but I cannot get to see it in London. 
Perhaps some reader of these lines may be 
in a position to say whether it includes 
que. James Piatt, Jun. 


Tue Last or THE Pre-Victor1aAn M.P.s.— 
By the death—on 20 February—of the sixth 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the last, or the last but one, 
of the pre-Victorian members of Parliament 
has passed away. The late earl — then 
Viscount Milton—was elected for Malton, in 
Yorkshire, in January, 1837, some six months 
before the dissolution of the last Parliament 


Scotland” (should be to Scotland, whither he 


of William 1V. Some five years ago it was 
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pointed out (8 S. xi. 465) that nine persons 
were then living who had held seats in that 
Parliament. Unless Mr. J. T. Leader be 
living (of which fact there appears some 
doubt), the late Earl Fitzwilliam was 
the last of the nine there enumerated, as 
indeed (with the like sible exception as to 
Mr. Leader) he was also the last of the first 
Victorian House of Commons. 

W. D. Pink. |, 


FoR FoRENAME IN Serious VERSE’ 
(See 9° S. iv. 184.)—Is it not possible that 
Lydgate, in the passage given at the above 
reference, wrote Agellius? Cf. Teuffel’s ‘ His- 
tory of Roman Literature,’ revised by Schwabe, 
Warr’s translation, § 365. “In the MSS. 
and throughout the Middle Ages A. Gellius, 
in consequence of a jumble of his preenomen 
and gentile name, is frequently called 
Agellius.” Epwarp BEnsLy. 

e University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Qucrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


and that Dryden took it from him. On the 
other hand, the word may already have been 
current before 1675 as a nickname for a 


rson of the type of character depicted by 
ryden. I should be glad to know whether 


the example in Wycherley is the earliest that 
is extant. 


Henry BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Joun Kinc, Lancuace Master, Lonpon, 
722.—I had recently in my hands the MS. 


of ‘‘ A German or High Dutch Grammar, For 
English Gentlemen to learn the German 
Language, by John King, Language Master 
in London, 1722.” 
Right Honour” John Lord Carteret, Baron 
of Hawnes, One of the Lords of His Majesty’s 
most Hon” Privy Council, and Principal 
Secretary of State.” 
anything about the author, John King, and 
whether this grammar ever appeared in 
print? It affords further corroboration of the 


It is dedicated: to “the 


Can any one tell me 


honetic value of the combination ea (cf. 
‘ope’s rime tea: obey), and shows that aw 


had not yet reached its modern pronuncia- 
tion, the first letters of the German 
being s 


alphabet 
lt aw, bea, tsea, dea. rg. CG 
Frankfurt-a.-Main, 


Srar-Ltore.—Can any correspondent of 


‘N. & inform me in what counties of 


Joun LAUGHTON, one of the most eminent 
of English scholars in the closing years of 
the seventeenth, and the opening years of 
the eighteenth, century, was Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, 1686-1712, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield and of Worcester. 
Is any portrait known of him? R. 8. 


Scorch In Lonpon.—Can an 
one tell me the name and site of a Scotc 
church in London, of which Dr. Rutherford 
was minister? He died in 1820, being at that 
time minister of Muirkirk parish church, 
Ayrshire. W. M. J.-F. 


“ LIMBERHAM.”— This word, with allusion 
sometimes to Dryden’s use of it as the name 
of the principal character of his play of 1678, 
and sometimes to its etymological meaning, 
occurs so frequently as an appellative in the 
literature of the eighteenth century that it 
seems to have a suflicient claim to a place in 
the English dictionary. I am surprised to 
find that it was not, as I had supposed, in- 
vented by Dryden. A “Master Limberham” 
is mentioned (though not brought on the 
stage) in Wycherley’s ‘Country Wife,’ Act II. 
(p. 27 of the edition of 1675), three years 
before the performance of Dryden’s comedy. 
If no earlier instance can found it is 


possible that Wycherley invented the name, 


Great Britain and Ireland it is supposed 
to be wrong to point at the heavenly ies, 
and for what reason this action is forbidden ¢ 


Miss Burne records a Shrewsbury belief 
that it is wicked to point at the moon 


(‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ part ii. p. 258), and 
quotes Kelly’s ‘Indo-European Trad 


ition,’ 
p. 21, to show that in Germany it is held 
wicked to point at the stars, “ because they 
are angels’ eyes.” (See also E. Gerard's ‘ Land 
beyond the Forest,’ vol. i. p. 311 ; Birlinger’s 
* Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben,’ vol. i. p. 190 ; 
and Folk-lore, vol. i. p. 151.) 

In ‘The Poet at the Breakfast Table,’ p. 5, 
O. W. Holmes says :— 

**T remember that when I was a child the tra- 
dition was whispered round among us little folks 
that if we tried to count the stars we should drop 
down dead. Nevertheless, the stars have been 
counted and the astronomer has survived.” 

In Melanesia the stars are called “dead 
men’s eyes” (R. H. Codrington, ‘The Mela- 
nesians, Ra 349), and in Tana, a volcanic island 
in the New Hebrides, Mr. Turner was told 
by an old man that the stars were the eyes 
of their forefathers looking down on the 
people (‘ Samoa,’ pp. 319, 320), while in Samoa 
they are the spirits of the departed (¢/id., 273). 
In South America a rather different theory 
seems to hold. Monsignor Lasagna says, in 
his account of the Coroados of Brazil, that 
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they affirm that when a Batre or magician dies 
his soul passes into a star. Hence when a 
shooting-star flashes across the sky they are 
filled with terror and confusion, and, turnin 
out of their huts, they weep, shriek, anc 
gesticulate so as to exorcise the soul of the 
Baire and impede his return among them to 
work evil tielnien Bulletin, vol. ii. p. 55). 
What I want to know is whether the super- 
stition that it is not right to point at the 
stars is widely spread with us, and why it is 
deemed to be wrong to do so. G. W. 


G. Heksert’s ‘ Ftower.’— 
Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
Asif there were no such cold thing. 
Does not the last line of this read somewhat 
like an echo of a ay « in Lord Vaux’s 
ballad * The Aged Lover Renounceth Love’? 
The third verse of that poem (altered in the 
ravedigger’s song in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. i.) is as 
ollows :— 
For Age with stealing steps 
Hath clawed me with his crutch, 
And lusty Life away she — 
As there had been none such. 
So in Staunton’s Shakspeare. But in Percy’s 
* Reliques’ the third line is— 
And lusty Youth away he leaps. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Fork-Lore.—A friend of mine writes 
to me from Hampshire to the following 
effect: “Our maid tells me that a plate of 
salt should always be put on the floor under 
the coffin containing a body awaiting burial, 
as it prevents swelling.” 1s not this a variant 
of an old custom? The more generally 
known practice, I believe, is to put a plate of 
salt on the corpse itself. 


CELTS AND THE Massacet.x.—The pressure 
forwards of peoples qgpeate to have been 
always from East to West. The Celts had 
their precursors, who were driven to inhos- 

itable fastnesses and to distant shores. 


Vho were the Massagete ; and is there any | 


modern people representing them, as the 
Gaels, Kymri, Erse, Manx, Bretons, &c., are 
representative of the Celts? We read in 
Gibbon that in the reign of Justinian 

“the Massagetzee (not Huns) appear in history 
driving the Celtic Kymri westward, many years 
before any Huns were heard of (see Herodotus, i. 1, 
c. 6, 15, 16; but these chapters must be studiec 
carefully). They were a section of the great Gothic 


race.”"—Edition 1854, vol. iv. p. 365. 


These Massagetze were considered of the 
highest courage and the most formidable of 


| warriors. At the taking of Carthage 600 of 


them were placed in the vanguard under 
John the Armenian. Belisarius employed 
them largely in his war against the Vandals. 
They were a distinguished and conspicuous 
people about a.p. 530. They drove the Celts 
turther West. Is there, as I have just 
asked, any modern population representing 
these Massagetre? Some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. might kindly enlighten me hereon. 
R. PaYEN PAYNE. 
12, Victoria Grove, Southsea. 


Rosert Dopstey.— Wanted, an authorita- 
tive statement as to the date of Dodsley’s 
death. 23 September, 1764, seems most likely 
to be correct, but many books give 25 Sep- 
tember. In 7% 8. x. 406 is a copy of the 
entry of his burial from the Durham Cathe- 
dral Register : “1764, 26 Sept. Mr. Robert 
Doddesley, Stationer, London, bur.” ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ like the ‘D.N.B.,’ gives 
25 December as the date of death. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PictortaL Postcarps.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me when the first pictorial post- 
|cards came into existence? They are num- 
| bered now by many thousands, and embrace 
| views of almost every place of importance 
|in the world; while the collection of them 
|has become a recognized hobby, and has a 
|monthly journal, the Picture Postcard, de- 
| voted to its interests. 

Freperick T. 


| Hucu Povurrrett.—-Can any of your 
|readers kindly give me information as to 
Hugh Poultrell, who held land in Lancashire 
| in the eleventh century, and appears to have 
been a baron ? K. Trice Martin. 


Fasuion tn LANGUAGE.—May I ask if any 
contributor has ever made a list of pet words 
in literature—words which become the 

fashion for a time and then take rank again 
|in obscurity? Thus in the eighteenth 
|century we find such words as “ vastiy,” 
“the quality,” “genteel,” de. 
“Elegant” still lingers conspicuously in 
America, and in England at the present time 
special favour seems to be shown to “ con- 
vincing,” “weird,” and “strenuous.” Perhaps 
one of your readers could supply a full list of 
such words, with brief notes on the rise and 
fall thereof. SIGMA. 


Brown Famity.—I am anxious to obtain 
some information about people of the name 
of Brown. There was a Major-General Brown. 
A sister, 1 think, married a Mr. Graham 
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(related to the Montrose family), and another 
sister lived with Mrs. Graham at Barnstaple, 
Devonshire, for years. Papers —s to 
this family were unfortunately mislaid. I 
should also like to know particulars of the 
Sir Samuel Brown who built the old pier at 
Brighton. E. C. WrenHOLT. 
6, Girdler’s Road, W. 


East Winp 1n Wetsu.—A writer in a 
Welsh newspaper states that “in some 
parts,” presumably of Wales, “the east 
wind is called Gwynt traed y meirw”— 
that is, “the wind of the feet of the dead.” 
He suggests that the origin of this may be 
that as a rule the dead are buried with their 
feet towards the east. What is the origin 
of this saying, and is the suggestion pro- 

ble JEANNIE PopHamM. 

62, Rutland Gate, 8S. W. 


Trautan Quotation. — Where does the 
following Italian quotation occur }— 
L’ astro che in sul mattin lieto scintilla, 
Annunziator dell’ alba desiata. 
Is it from Metastasio? Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me? S. M. 


Liyn Costynau: Knockers’ Liyn.—Can 
any one identify this Snowdonian lake, men- 
tioned in ‘Aylwin’? It might be Glaslyn, 
but I am pretty well acquainted with Snow- 
don after fifty ascents, and I never heard of 
Knockers’ Llyn until I read ‘Aylwin.’ Mr. 
Watts-Dunton says it is also called “ Kissing 
Llyn.” E. W. 


“CHampiany”: “ Buaey.”— 

“ He expressed his fear that the terrific rattling 

of barouches...... curricles, tandems, buggies, full, 
half, or sweep-panelled, and champignys, would 
unquestionably, by their irresistible concussion, 
destroy the ramparts of Fort William !”—Lieut.- 
Col. Davidson, ‘Travels in Upper India,’ ii. 209, 
published 1843. 
What kind of carriage was a champigny? I 
do not find it in the ‘N.E.D.’ What is the 
distinction between the different kinds of 
buggy noted above ? W. Crooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Matuews or Truro.—I beg to be allowed 
to repeat a query propounded in these 
columns some seventeen years ago, to which 
the reply is still wanting. Is anything 
known about Thomas Mathews, of Truro, 
in the county of Cornwall, yeoman, who 
died there in the year 1788? In 1772 he 
purchased the mel estate of Pithenlew, on 


which Truro’s suburb of Ferristown now 
stands. He was a renowned nurseryman 
gardener, and is said to have introduced into 


Cornwall the culture of turnips as a field 
crop According to the family tradition he 
came from Norwich, but careful search there 
and in the county of Norfolk has failed to 
discover his parentage. His third son, Wil- 
liam Mathews, was baptized at Truro in 
1747 ; and previous to that date nothing is 
known of the family. Wills and parish 
registers in Cornwall and Norfolk have not 
he ~ Any information will be most grate- 
fully appreciated. 
Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Beglies. 


THE AUTHOR AND AVENGER OF EVIL. 
(9% S. ix. 22.) 

Some points in the note under this heading 
confessedly stand in need of further elucida- 
tion, so I will not apologize for the following 
remarks. 

The “confused ideas with regard to the 
réle acted by” the Evil One are due, in a 
great measure, to the various sources from 
which the popular notions of the devil are 
derived, being not only the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, but also ancestral 
tradition—not only ecclesiastical teaching, but 

try and folk-lore as well. The ordinary 
nglishman has formed his “confused” picture 
of the Prince of Darkness from Milton (gener- 
ally second hand), Bunyan, and the opera of 
‘Faust,’ rather than from a study of his 
Bible. In the Bible itself the evolution of 
Satan from an agent of disease and death, 
who receives a direct commission from the 
Almighty, into “the irreconcilable foe of 
God and man” is a gradual one; and the 
systematic divine naturally finds it difficult 
to harmonize the “‘ Adversary” of the book 
of Job with “the Prince of this World” as 
presented in the fourth Gospel. 

As to the personal appearance of the devil, 
it is probable that he owes more in popular 
belief to Teutonic or Keltic than to Greek or 
Roman elements. The cunning and malicious 
Loki, whose name is still a common one for 
Satan in Norway, is the prototype to some 
extent of the wily tempter of mankind. 
Skratt, the shaggy spirit of Scandinavian 
wastes and forests, has left his name, in the 
form of “ Old Scratch,” to his semi-Oriental 
supplanter, no less than his hairy hide ; for 
Pan and Faunus had their representatives in 
Northern lands, and Dutchman and Italian 
can visualize the arch-fiend in much the same 
way. Minor differences, indeed, occur even 
between Germans and ourselves in diabolical 
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insignia; the cloven hoof may become 
solidungulous like that of the horse, and 
instead of a pitchfork he may brandish a 
fiery sword. Not only have conquered gods 
and demigods contributed characteristic 
features to the vulgar conception of the 
devil, but trolls or giants have handed down 
to the same detested personage the stupidity 
and awkwardness of their kind. Hence the 
ludicrous stories told of Satan’s discomfiture 
at the hands of old women and born idiots, 
to the scandal of many pious souls who have 
been taught to treat the devil with respect, 
like the clergyman of whom Mr. MARcHANT 
tells us, and who cannot for the life of them 
see anything amusing in the author of all 
evil. The ease with which such a dummer 
Teufel is tricked by his intended victims 
contrasts indeed strangely with the character 
for consummate cunning attributed to the 
deceiver of mankind, whose very name of 
“the Old Serpent” is suggestive of his 
ncient Egypt, too, its great serpent, 
Apap, the power of darkness opposed to the 
sun-gods, as well as Set (Typhon). So in 
Greek mythology Python is a mighty dragon 
or snake slain by the solar deity Apollo, and 
the Gigantes (not the Titans) are represented 
as monsters of Ophidian form below the 
waist, when attempting to storm the heavens. 
“The quaint ideas of children” on the per- 
sonal behaviour of the devil are generally no 
more than a too literal belief in what they are 
told. A mother warns her little boy that 
Satan is everywhere seeking to destroy souls, 
and then relates with amusement how the 
child asked whether he ever travelled in a 
railway carriage, and got under the seats. 
Mere infants are taught to repeat— 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 
Yet it is thought odd that a triumph over 
some juvenile temptation is followed by a 
“crow over Satan’s discomfiture,” which at 
least shows that the pupil has gras the 
meaning of the couplet better than the little 
maid who wanted to know why Satan should 
tremble to take a poor saint on his lap ! 
The inclusive term “devil” for the infernal 
king, as well as for his inferior agents, is 
unfortunately used in our English Bibles 


* The theory which was current in early patristic 
literature as to the method of man’s redemption, by 
which the devil was ignominiously duped, may have 
had some influence in lowering the standard of 
infernal wisdom. See more on this subject in the 
Open Court for August, 1900 (‘The Evolution of 
Angels and Demons in Christian Theology,’ by 

ruce Boswell). 


foren in the text of the Revised Version), both 
or AéBodos, never found in the plural, 
and daipwv or Saydvov. The Latin Vul- 
ate with greater discrimination translates 
diabolus and dcamonium respectively. 
There is one devil, but many demons. To 
the emissaries of Satan derived from foreign 
sources, like Beelzebub, were added, as 
Christianity prevailed over paganism, the 
fallen deities or demons of Greece and Rome, 
of Teuton and of Kelt, and even the fantastic 
denizens of fairyland (faérie), who, though 
called “the good people,” perhaps to appease 
their malice, were nevertheless more often 
formidable than frolicsome in the days when 
they received real religious homage. 

ee the prince of darkness came to act 
“as an infernal Jowrreau” in popular imagi- 
nation is no very difficult matter to under- 
stand, when the gradual descent of Satan is 
studied from the dignity of one who is 
admitted into heaven itself with the sons 
of God, down to the contemptible position 
of an inveterate trickster and buffoon, some- 
times baffled and outwitted, sometimes suc- 
cessful, in his plots to get possession of a 
human soul. It is no long step from such a 
conception to that of the torturer gloatin 
over his long-expected prey, with the luri 
pictures of a material hell, 
Where sinners must with devils dwell 

In darkness, fire, and chains, 
such as the imagination of divines and 
poets and painters elaborated, to scare the 
wicked and warn the weak. Is it surprising 
that the devil and his angels should share 
the congenial task of chastising those com- 
mitted to their tender mercies by a superior 
power? Moreover, the earliest idea of the 
evil one seems to have been as an agent of 
Divine punishment, doing con amore the dirty 
work which no respectable angel would 
desire. This makes him hateful in the eyes 
of men, and his moral character deteriorates 
along with his dignity. He tempts mankind 
for his own ends, he thwarts instead of pro- 
moting the designs of Providence, he carries 
off his victims with delight, and torments 
them with the most savage ferocity. Though 
“their companion in misery,” he wields the 
scourge with no less zest for that, any more 
than Sambo or Quimbo spared the back of 
Uncle Tom. But most probably the idea of 
the “infernal Lourreau” belongs toa different 
igree from that of ‘‘the arch-rebel,” and 
1s an incongruous element in Divine justice. 
In Psalm Ixxviii. 49, quoted by Mr. 
MarcuHant, “sending evil angels among them,” 
the Revised Version renders “evil angels” 
as “angels of evil.” Their mission was to 
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work destruction, but they have not yet 
become, in the evolution of ideas, essentially 
evil in their own nature. 
R. Bruce BoswEtt. 
Chingford. 


The subject Mr. MArcHant raises is dis- 
cussed in chap. xv. of Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway’s ‘Demonology and Devil-Lore.’ It 
is, perhaps, inadvisable to reproduce Mr. 
Conway’s argument here, but he essays to 
show how the Jewish Satan, originally an 
accusing spirit, became next an opponent, 
and finally an executioner. This develop- 
ment, or degradation (Mr. Conway uses both 
terms), does not appear to be peculiar to 
Satan, for Mr. Conway finds a parallel to it 
in Magian mythology (whatever that ma 
be), and, if I understand him, in the G 
ideas of Nemesis. Cc. C. B. 


Carist’s Hosprrau viii. 283).—On 
Sunday last the boys of the Bluecoat School 
attended service at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, for the last time previous to their 
removal to Horsham. The Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs were present, and the sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of London, who 
referred to the fact that his predecessor, 
Bishop Ridley, in 1552 preached at the 
opening of the school before King Edward VL., 
and now in the reign of Edward VIL. it fell 
to his lot to bid the scholars farewell. The 
Bishop stated that one of the old chalices 
which Christ’s Hospital had used for 350 
years would accompany the school down to 
their new chapel, and closed his address with 
the wish that “ the Hospital of Christ, most 
beautiful of names, may continue to teach 
and train up many and many brave and 
great young Englishmen for generations yet 
unborn.” A. N. Q. 


_ Harvest Bext (9" S. viii. 201, 308, 427 ; 
ix. 15).—Accuracy in ‘N. & Q.’ is, so far as 
possible, essential. Neither Mr. Brestar 
nor Mr. ACKERLEY correctly gives the motto 
of the city of Ripon. It should be “ Except 
ye Lord keep ye Cittie, ye Wakeman waketh 
in vain.” I think Mr. Bresvar is in error 
also about the hour when the Ripon horn is 
blown. I was at Ripon in 1897, and heard 
the horn blown first at the Mayor's house at 
8 o'clock, and shortly after at the Obelisk in 
the Town Hall Square. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicycre (9 §. viii. 
304, 490, 530 ; ix. 36, 117, 171).—I have just 
spent some time carefully examining the 


Stoke Poges window. It is now in a modern 
Tudor setting, the top bits too small to make 
—— of ; then a couple of heraldic shields 
surrounded by style of 
ornament, and labels ring the words 
“Dvcie and Pipe” and “Dvcie and Pyott.” 
Beneath these, arranged in an oval, are 
larger pieces of coloured glass, as follows : (1) 
a oa with a green wreath (broken) ; (2) a 
bull’s head with immense horns thrust 
through scrollwork ; (3) a naked, childish 
figure a a clarion or post-horn and 
seated on a hobby-horse, the head of the 
horse like a violin’s scroll, but double, the 
post-horn being placed between the parts of 
the head. A wheel with six spokes turns on 
an axle attached to the front of the horse, 
and is between the figure’s feet, which reach 
to the ground. The back of the hobby-horse, 
cut off by lead round the fragment, is part 
of a larger back wheel, but no spokes are 
visible. In the left top corner of the piece is 
a block in yellow glass, and through a hole in 
this runs a string which has a small circular 
object on it. This arrangement does not 
appear to have any connexion with the 
rider. The figure and horse are in fawn- 
coloured glass with a lilac tinge, the clarion 
and hair are yellow. A little below on either 
side are pieces of scrollwork in the same 
colour, which, however, may have no con- 
nexion with our subject. On the left one are 
the letters “amm,” “ann,” cut short by lead- 
ing ; the right_has “Berghen, 1642”; near 
this a bit with Dutchman under a tree. The 
centre of the present window is a circular 

iece with a fine yellow griffin, seated and 

olding the guige of a heraldic shield in his 
beak, while he steadies with his claw the 
shield itself, which bears a chevron between 
two flowers in chief, and in base a well (?). 
Other fragments are two birds’ wings, yellow, 
architectural fragments, and at the bottom 
the rest of the duck’s green wreath. The 
window faces north, is quite close to the 
ground, and is protected by wire outside. 

[We insert this as a detailed description, though 
we do not admit the presence of a hobby-horse in 
view of the communications of F. G. 8. at 8S. x. 
318, and recently at 9% S. viii. 530.) 


Let me refer your readers and the public 
generally who are interested in this subject 
to ‘ Old-Fashioned Children’s Books,’ p. 426, 
where they will find illustrations of the 
velocipede, which seems to have been the 
precursor of the bicycle. The probable date 
is 1819, and a gentleman is depicted as 
spinning along at a marvellous speed upon 
one out a cloud of dust. On the other side 
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a gentleman is represented as having come to 
grief, the velocipede having been upset, 
showing that it had its dangers like the 
bicycle in the present day. 

Almost within the memory of man the 
Rev. Joseph Coltman, incumbent of Beverley 
Minster, who had attained an enormous bulk, 
used to go about the streets of the town on a 
velocipede. Certainly within the last twenty 
years a silhouette of this might have been 
seen in a broker’s shop in Beverley. He was 
said to have been the biggest man in Eng- 
land next to Daniel Lambert. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The inquirer on this subject should con- 
sult the sections on the literary history of the 
bicycle which are contained in a volume by 
Karl Kron, entitled ‘100,000 Miles on a 
Bicycle’ (New York, 1887). They occupy 
pp. lxxii-lxxvi and 653-700. 

W. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 


Sie Witttam Damsett S. ix. 169).— 
Richard Brandesby, writing to his friend 
Roger Ascham, says that he was met near 
Louvain by George Gilpin, “ secretarius, una 
cum nostro Damosello.” The date would be 
about 1553. See ‘R. Aschami Epistolaru 
Libri Tres,’ Hanov., 1602, p. 576. 


Portraits or Earty Lorp Mayors (9* S. 
viii. 485 ; ix. 173).—A complete list of por- 
traits of the Lord Mayors of London, with 
their present owners, would be interesting 
and useful. I may add that I possess a fine 
oil portrait by Sir James Thornhill of Sir 
Samuel Garrard, Bart., before whom Dr. 
Sacheverell preached his famous sermon, for 
which he had to stand his trial. 

Tuomas TURNER. 

Mill Hill Road, Norwich. 


Avutuor or Books Wantep ix. 188). 
—The author of ‘Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain’ is Erskine Neale (1804-83). The 
book was published in three volumes in 1847 
and again in 1849, and, I believe, again later. 
It is a work of fiction. For a bibliography of 
this author’s works see Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Authors’ and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xl. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Bary. 


The ‘‘ Gaol Chaplain” and the “Coroner’s 
Clerk” was the Rev. Erskine Neale; see 
6% §. xii. 465 ; 7 S. i. 32. W. C. B. 


“ BARRACKED ” (9 S. ix. 63, 196).—It may | Cardinal Rodri 


be interestin 


| edited by W. Aldis Wright, 1880. 


states that “to barrack” is an Australian 
football term dating from about 1880. He 
derives it from a native word “ borak,” mean- 
ing “to banter.” It certainly was not used 
commonly before 1883 in Victoria. 

The accepted derivation of “ larrikin,” when 
I was resident in Australia, was that the 
word is an Irish pronunciation of larking. An 
Irish constable charged a youth with “ larra- 
kin” about the streets. The police reporter 
used the word and it stuck. Prof. Morris 
is disinclined to accept this derivation, but 
it is certainly believed in in Australia. It 
always seemed to me that the French “ larron” 
had served at once to perpetuate the word 
and to affect its meaning. H. A. StRonG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


FrrzGeraLp Quotation (9 S. ix. 189).— 
The passage quoted by Mr. Asquith occurs in 
FitzGerald’s translation of ’Attar's ‘ Mantik- 
ut-Tair,’ which he called ‘ Bird-Parliament.’ 
It will be found on p. 457 of the second 
volume of the ‘ Letters and Literary Remains 
of Edward FitzGerald,’ 1889. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


The lines quoted are to be found in ‘ Bird- 
Parliament,’ p. 457, vol. ii. of ‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald,’ 


A. Ports. 


Tue PARENTAGE oF Cesar Borcta 8. 
viii. 524 ; ix. 176).—As Baron Corvo devotes 
five pages of his book to arguments in support 
of Varillas’s theory, and all the way through 
writes “Cardinal” or “ Duke Cesare (detto 
Borgia),” I may perhaps be pardoned for 


supposing him to have been convinced by 


Varillas. The latter's tale was ignored as 
worthless by such writers as Creighton, 
Symonds, Villari, Gregorovius, Roscoe, &c.; 
it has remained for the keen eye of Corvus 
to detect that ‘‘it very likely is not fiction, 
historical or otherwise, but the blind and 
naked Truth emerging from her well un- 
abashed.” Baron Corvo's note at the last 
reference given above is no answer to my 
query ; but if you allow, [ will so far trespass 
on your space as to answer some of the state- 
ments on this point contained in his satwra. 
In the first place, nothing is proved either 
one way or the other by the fact that “in no 
ofticial document is he [Czsar] named as the 
son of” Alexander VI. On what authority 
does Baron Corvo state, with regard to 
Vanozza, “that she was the mistress first of 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, second of 
de Lancol y Borgia”? 


to point out that my late | Even granting this, for the moment, to be 


friend Prof. Morris, in his ‘Austral English,’ | true, and that the father of her first son was 


| 
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Rovere, and of her second son, Borgia, all the 
historians mentioned above, and all others 
that I know of, agree that Giovanni Fran- 
cisco Borgia, afterwards Duke of Gandia, 
was the eldest, and Cesar the second of her 
sons, and Villari gives the date of the birth 
of the former as 1474, and that of Cesar as 
1476. If either of them was Rovere’s son, it 
must be then the Duke of Gandia, and not 
Cesar Borgia. 

Moreover, contrast the treatment Czsar 
received at the hands of the two Pontiffs. 
Alexander bestowed honours and wealth 
upon him, and helped him in all his schemes 
ot aggrandizement ; Julius, immediately he 
had the power, “demanded of Duke Cesare 
the renunciation of his duchy of the 
Romagna,” “despoiled him of all fiefs and 
dignities held from the Holy See, and con- 
fiscated all his personal property.” Czsar 
escaped from Rome in disguise, but by the 
intrigues of Julius he was rearrested and 
imprisoned in Spain. In fine, the weight of 
all the presumptive evidence is on the side of 
Alexander, and Machiavelli, who had at least 
two personal interviews with Cesar, and was 
a shrewd man, well informed of state affairs, 
actually refers to him in his ‘ Principe’ as the 
son of Alexander VI. His testimony may 
safely be believed before that of the “ pro- 
verbially discredited’ Varillas. 

It is to be noted that Baron Corvo him- 
self calls his book a gallimaufry, which, 
according to Webster, is “an absurd medley.” 
mote it be!” R. Dawes. 


“INTENTIONS” (9% S. v. 434; vi. 435, 504). 
—All the passages quoted hitherto for inten- 
tions matrimonial are of the nineteenth 
century. There is an earlier instance in 
‘Peregrine Pickle,’ c. xxviii. Mr. Gauntlet, 
brother of Peregrine’s flame, asks for satis- 
faction :— 

“I demand it in the capacity of a brother, 
jealous of his own honour, as well as of his sister's 
reputation ; and if your intentions are honourable, 
you will not refuse it.” 


Gorpon Riots (9 S. ix. 68).—I have a 
small tract of 32 pp. which mentions several 
of the houses destroyed. It bears the follow- 
ing explicit title :— 

_ “Riots. | A Genuine | Account | of the | Proceed- 
ings | of the late | Disturbances and Riots | in the | 
Cities of London and Westminster, | and | Borough 
of Southwark. | Containing | an Account of the 
burning of Newgate, the King’s | Bench, the Fleet, 
and New Bridewell Prisons. Like- | wise the Houses 
of Lord Mansfield, Sir John Fielding, | Messrs. 
Langdale, Rainsforth, Cox, Hyde, &c. Romish | 
Chapels, Schools, &c., with an Account of the Com- 


And Anecdotes of his Life | To which is added, | 
An Abstract of the Act a es in favour of 
the Ro- | man Catholicks. | Londen: | Printed by 
O. Adams & Co. 1780. | [Price Six-Pence.}” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Many, if not all, of the houses destroyed by 
the mob, are given in Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful 
and Eccentric Museum,’ 1820, vol. ii. ; also in 
Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ 1821, vol. i. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Consult 7“ S. ii. 341-3. W. C. B. 

Frencu Novet §. ix. 148). — The title 
of the French novel is ‘ Les Inconsolables.’ 
The author is Henry Lavedan (de l’Académie 
Francaise). The first publisher was La Revue 
Illustrée, fifteen years ago. The novel is 
now published in a volume in-16 

Baron A. Lumsroso. 
Frascati, Italy. 


Une ANGLAISE will find ‘ Les Incon- 
solables’ (comedy, not novel) in vol. ii. of 
Scribe’s ‘Collected Works,’ Dentu’s edition. 

CuarLes A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


In answer to the query, I am glad to say 
that the ‘Inconsolables,’ by Henri 
Lavedan, was published in 1886, in-16. 

Benoit. 

Arcueil, Seine. 


**Foor-cLoTH NaG” (9% ix. 69). — Your 
correspondent should refer to Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
1878 ; Archdeacon Nares’s ‘Glossary of the 
Works of English Authors’; and 3" § v. 461, 
where the ee fon quotation is given :— 

Nor shall I need to try 
Whether my well-grass’d, tumbling foot-cloth nag 
able to outrun a well-breath’d catchpole. 
‘Ram Alley,’ ‘Old Plays,’ v. 473. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

“QO saw YE MY FATHER” (9 §. ix. 147). 
—This song was published in Horsfield’s 
‘Songster’s Companion,’ second edition, 1772, 
and is claimed as a lyric of English origin 
by Chappell in his ‘ Music of the Olden Time.’ 
It was included by David Herd in his ‘ An- 
cient and Modern Scottish Songs,’ 1776, and 
it has since appeared in all comprehensive 
Scottish anthologies. Allan Cunningham 
palmed off on Cromek a variant, probably 
of his own composition, for the ‘ Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song,’ 1810, but he 

ave Herd’s lyric in his own ‘Songs of Scot- 
and, Ancient and Modern,’ 1825. See also 


| mitment of Lord George Gordon to the | Tower. | | Johnson’s ‘Musical Museum, Chambers’s 
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‘Scottish Songs’ and his ‘Scottish Songs 

rior to Burns,’ Blackie’s ‘Book of Scottish 
Sean’ and soon. It is noteworthy that Rit- 
son omits the piece from his ‘Scottish Songs,’ 
1794, his decision probably being due to his 
doubts regarding its origin. Whether the 
English version or Herd's is the original form 
is a question still awaiting the decision of 
experts, from whom one would gladly have 
an authoritative deliverance on the subject. 
Meanwhile, as given by Herd, the song is 
entitled ‘The Grey Cock,’ and consists of 
seven stanzas, the first two of which (in- 
accurately quoted by BeNepick) are as fol- 
lows :— 
O saw ye my father, or saw ye my mother, 

Or saw ye my true love John? 
I saw not your father, I saw not your mother, 

But I saw your true love John. 
It’s now ten at night, and the stars gie nae light, 

And the bells they ring ding, — 7 
He’s met wi’ some delay that causeth him to stay, 

But he will be here ere lang. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


A history of the ballad from which Bene- 
DICK gives an extract will be found in the 
late Prof. Child’s monumental work ‘The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ iv. 389. 
Its usual title is ‘The Grey Cock ; or, Saw 
zon my Father?’ A portion was published 

Herd in 1769, and the whole, consisting 
of seven stanzas, by the same editor in 1776. 
According to Mr. Chappell (‘ Popular Music,’ 
p. 731), the song was printed on broadsides, 
with the tune, and in ‘ Vocal Music ; or, the 
Songster’s Companion,’ second edition, 1772, 
ii. 36. Reference may also be made to 
1* §. vi. 227, and to a r of mine on 
*Anglo-Irish Ballads’ (which, according to 
Prof. Child, “brought together most of the 
matter pertaining to this ballad”) in 6 §. 
xii. 223. W. F. Prmeavx. 


STontinc THE WREN (9" S. ix. 108, 234).— 
Sixty years since, in the west of Ireland, it was 
a custom amongst boys to go on St. Stephen’s 
Day (26 December) into the country lanes, 
amongst the hedgerows, to “hunt the wren.” 
On such occasions they used to repeat a piece 
of doggerel commencing 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the lurch. 
I do not know whether this amusement is 
still practised. It may be worth noting that 
the peasantry of that district pronounced 
“wren ” so as to rime with pan. 
ENRY SMYTH. 
Harborne. 


In the Isle of Man parties of boys, carrying 
@ green bough, decked with coloured paper 


and fixed on the end of a pole, go from house 
to house soliciting ‘‘ coppers” on St. Stephen’s 
Day. They singa doggerel song, the words and 
music of which are both in Moore’s ‘Manx 
Ballads’ and Gell’s ‘ Manx National Songs.’ 
A wren is supposed to be hidden in the bough; 
but that part of the ceremony is generally 
left to the imagination. F. G. 


When I was a lad in Derbyshire this cruel 
sport was a very common amusement with 
big lads and young fellows, who turned out 
on Christmas Day and Pancake Day for that 
so The band used to divide and hunt 
on both sides the hedge. Some called the 
sport “hunting God's little wren,” and some 
of the hunters appeared to be imbued with a 
superstitious notion that bad luck to them 
might be the result. I have heard it called— 
many years ago—‘“devil’s sport.” Many 
parents warned their boys against the custom. 

THos. 

Worksop. 


There is an account (perhaps the best) 
of this interesting superstition in ‘ Provincial 
Names and Folk-lore of British Birds,’ by 
the Rev. Charles Swainson, 1885. The re- 
ference in the Catalogueof the British Museum 
Library is Ac. 99, 35/9. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Green AN Untucky Corour (9 viii. 
121, 192).—The notion, illustrated by Mr. 
HerRon-ALLEN at the last reference, that 
green bodes “desertion” in love, serves to 
explain ll. 5 and 6 of the second stanza 
of ‘ Holiday Gown,’ a ballad by John Cun- 
ningham (1729-73), printed in the author’s 
‘Poems’ (Newcastle, 1771). I take the lines 
from the ‘Goldsmith Anthology’ (“British 
Anthologies,” No. ix.), p. 201 :— 
Fond Sve, I'll assure you, laid hold on the boy 
(The vixen would fain be his Bride !) ; 

Some token she claimed, either ribbon or toy, 
And swore that she'd not be denied ! 

A top-knot he bought her, and garters, of green ; 
Pert Susan was cruelly stung ! 

I hate her so much that, to kill her with spleen, 
I'd wed, if I were not too young ! 

Tuomas HutTcHINson, 


MINIATURE OF Cot. Geo. FLEETWooD (9% 
S. ix. 48, 154, 175).—In reply to Mr. W. D. 
Pryx, I based my remarks on information 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ where George Fleetwood, the 
regicide, is stated to have been “the son of 
Sir George Fleetwood, knt., of The Vache, 
near Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshi 
and Catherine, daughter of Henry Denny, o 
Waltham, Essex.” His father’s will descri 


him as his third son, but Edward and Charles, 
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his elder brothers, appear to have died with- 
out issue. “His life was spared, but his 
estate of The Vache confiscated and 
iven to the Duke of York.” Lipscomb’s 

History of the County of Buckingham,’ 
vol. iii. p. 227, also says the estate was for- 
feited to the Crown, but gives the name of 
the regicide’s father, according to Willis, as 
Charles, though the pedigree on pp. 227-28 
makes him the son of Sir William Fleet wood. 
The pedigree also appears to be inaccurate in 
regard to the father of General Charles 
Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in-law, and 
George, the Swedish general. 

The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says Charles Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in- 
law, was “third son of Sir Miles Fleetwood, 
of Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, and of 
Anne, daughter of Nicholas Luke, of Wood- 
end, Bedfordshire.” 

Sir Miles’s eldest son, Sir William, was a 
Royalist, whilst George, the second son, was 
the Swedish general and baron. A foot-note 
to the biography of this George Fleetwood 
says, “ Burke, in his ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies, repeats genealogical errors of 
Mark Noble.” I rary / mention this as 
Mr. Pink cites Noble's ‘Lives of the Regi- 
cides.’ It may interest him to know that 
the ‘Dictionary’ gives biographies of eight 
members of the Fleetwood family. 

My notes from the wills are incomplete, as 
I have not had time to examine all the wills 
and administrations. At present the results 
are so fragmentary that they do not appear 
to me to be of general interest. I hope later 
to make further search, but if the miniature 
could be traced some of the notes would 
probably become at once of value. awe 


The Rev. Edward Fleetwood, who was 
rector of Wigan from 1571 to 1604, is said to 
have married Christian, daughter of Paul 
Wentworth, of Lillingston, Bucks. Doubtless 
he is the “Fleetwoode of Wygan” inquired 
after by D. Paul was younger brother to 
Peter Wentworth. Both were Elizabethan 
M.P.s and leaders of the Puritan opposition. 
I have no present means at hand of testing if 
the wrong brother has been assigned for 
Mrs. Fleet wood’s father. Edward Fleetwood 
was third son of Thomas Fleetwood, of The 
Vache, Bucks, and of Rossal, Lancashire 
(died 1 Nov., 1570), by his second wife, 
Bridget, daughter of Sir John Spring, of 

venham, Suffolk. Two of his many 
brothers were Sir George Fleetwood, of The 
Vache (died 1620), and Sir William Fleetwood, 
of Cranford, Middlesex, Receiver of Wards, 
the grandfather of the celebrated Crom- 


wellian officers. The Wigan parish registers 
ive the following family to the Rev. Edward 
leetwood: Theodor (Theodora), baptized 
6 Aug., 1591; Christian, baptized 29 March, 
1594, buri 13 Nov., 1599; Elizabeth, 
baptized 13 June, 1596 ; Bridget, baptized 13 
Nov., 1597 ; Dorothy, baptized 20 May, 1599 ; 
Edward, baptized 4 July, 1602. He is said, 
however, to have been survived only by one 
son and two daughters. W. D. Prk. 


“ LurpDEN ” (9 S. ix. 185).—The silly story 
about /urden being derived from Lord Dane 
has often been quoted, but the reference to 
Grafton is useful. It also occurs in Fabyan’s 
‘Chronicle,’ ed. Ellis, p. 205. It is easily 
seen to be an invention by observing that 
the vowel in lurd-is different from that in 
E. lord, and the diphthong ey in the old 
spelling /ordeyn is not the same thing as the a 
in Dane. The spelling lordeyn as a variant of 
lurden shows that we really have to do with 
the O.F. ou, and the spelling with -eyn also 
points to a French origin. 

The word is perfectly well known. It 
occurs several times in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ 
spelt Jlordein, lordeyn, lordeyne, lourdein, 
lurdeyn, and the derivation from the O.F. 
lourdein is duly given in the glossary. The 
same derivation is given in Stratmann’s ‘ Old 
English Dictionary,’ with five references. It 
is given as lJourdeine in the ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary of Middle English,’ by Mayhew and 
Skeat, with the etymology from O.F. lourdein. 
It is a mere derivative of O.F. (and mod. F.) 
lourd, explained by Cotgrave as “dull, 
sottish.” Indeed, Cotgrave actually gives 
“ Lourdin, lourdaine, blunt, somewhat block- 
ish, a little clownish, lumpish, rude, smellin 
of the churl or lob-cock.” It is not wort 
while to say more, though the number of 
allied words is very large. We have the 
variants lourde, lourdart, lourdel, lourdet, 
lourdier, lourdin, lourdinot, lourdois, all in 
Godefroy, and all with the same sense ; and 
the modern F. lourdaud. Then there is the 
verb lourder, with the substantives lourdece, 
lourderie, lourdeté, lourdie, lourdise, lourdote- 
ment. Altogether, the Latin Juridus had a 
numerous progeny (see Diez and Godefroy). 
The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ gives 
Lurdan, Lurdane, with over twenty refer- 
ences, refers to ‘Piers the Plowman,’ and 
quotes the O.F. form. CELER. 


SUNFLOWER ORNAMENT ON CruciFIx (9 §, 
ix. 67).—The second-hand bookseller probably 
mistook a radiating nimbus behind the head 
of a crucified Christ for a sunflower. The 
nimbus is, of course, one of the many 
Christian symbols derived from pagan 
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sources. In Gothic art a simple cross within 
a circle almost invariably marks the nimbus 
that surrounds the sacred head. Miss 
Twining, in her ‘Symbols and Emblems of 
Early and Medieval Christian Art’ (1885), 
ives an illustration of an instance of this 
rom a sixth-century mosaic in the church of 
S. Lorenzo at Rome. Pugin, in ‘ Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament’ (1868), has beautiful 
illuminated illustrations of various nimbi for 
the Eternal Father, our Lord, our Lady, for 
apostles, and for saints respectively. Those 
for our Lord he describes as “‘a circular halo 
shai within it a cross, more or less enriched, 
and sometimes extending beyond the circum- 
ference.” Although neither sunflowers nor 
any other flower occur behind the head of 
Christ crucified, Pugin tells us the nimbi of 
angels often have “an outer circle of quatre- 
foils, like roses, interspersed with pearls.” 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Uuisse Barstert (9 §. ix. 149).—Not only 


is Edmondo di Amicis not dead, but he has | 


recently composed an ode on Victor Hugo. 
Mr. McGovern refers to him as a prolitic 


author. Certainly in a book he has written | 


about his impressions of the French capital 
he shows himself possessed of a marvellous 
pew: | for producing an infinite amount 
of mellifluous matter with a minimum of 


meaning. Some critics think that his work 


| 


| 


‘La Vita Militare’ will live as literature. It) 


is well worth reading, and contains two 
chapters (one describing a march under a 
blazing sun, and the other the attitude of an 


Italian officer towards his manservant) which | 


are very striking and not easily forgotten. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
South Kensington. 


Ulisse Barbieri, who was living in 1878, and 
of whom De Amicis speaks in his book 
* Memorie,’ died in the year 1900 of a cancer. 
See De Gubernatis, ‘ Dizionario degli Italiani 
Viventi.’ Baron ALberto LumsBroso, 

Frascati, Italy. 


THe Otpest Borovcn 1n ENGLAND (9" 8. 
ix. 9, 114).— The first existing charter of 
Shrewsbury is that granted by Richard I. in 
the first year of his reign, 1189, 11 November, 
a lithographed facsimile of which may be 
seen in Owen and Blakeway’s ‘History of 
Shrewsbury.’ These authors say :— 


** We are sure that a written charter of Henry II. 
once existed, for it is mentioned in one by his son 
John, and it protected the free customs of the bur- 
gesses of Salopesbury by a penalty of 10/. denounced 
against any who should presume to violate them: 
ocument has long since perished (at 


but that 


|charter dated 1193. 


least as long ago as the reign of Elizabeth, when 
the charters were copied into a quarto volume) 
and that of Richard L. is the earliest now preserved 
in the archives of the Corporation.”— Vol. i. p. 82. 
There are two charters of John, both in 
the first year of his reign: one, 13 April, 
dated Farendon ; the other, 20 April, dated 
Westminster. In the first of these is a recital 
of the free customs of Henry I. and a con- 
firmation of the charter of Henry II. The 
date of Henry I.’s charter is not mentioned 
in John’s, but as he died in 1135, it must 
have been granted before that date. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPs. 

Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 


Lancaster may claim to be “the oldest 
town in the North, and possibly in England,” 
on the strength of a charter granted in 1193, 
but I think Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to use a 
common expression, can go one better, for 
we have here a copy of a charter of King 
John, dated 9 February, in the second year 
of his reign, confirming a charter granted by 
his father, Henry II., who died on 6 July, 
1189. It is quoted by Brand (‘ History of 
Newcastle,’ a ii. p. 133) as follows :— 

** Johannes Dei gratia, &c. Sciatis nos concessisse 

et presenti carta confirmasse burgensibus nostris 
de Novo Castello super Tinam et omnibus eorum 
rebus quas ipsi poterint assecurare suas esse domi- 
nicas, quietanciam de theolonio et passagio et pon- 
tagio et de ansa et de omnibus aliis consuetudinibus 
per totam terram nostram et prohibemus ne quis 
eos inde vexet vel disturbet super forisfactura 
nostra sicut carta Henrici Regis patris nostri 
rationabiliter testatur,” &c. 
“From a copy remaining,” adds Brand, “in 
the archives of the Corporation of Newcastle, 
collated with the original in the Tower of 
London by N. Punshon, Esq., under-sheriff 
of Newcastle.” RicHarp WELFoRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The Town Clerk of Lancaster makes this 
claim for his borough on the ground of a 
I enclose, however, 
translation of charter granted to the Borough 
of Oswestry, 1190, by William Fitzalan. It is 
generally called the “Charter cwtta” —z.e., 
the short charter. As will be borne in mind, 
the Fitzalans are now represented by the 
Duke of Norfolk, “Baron of Oswaldestre.” 
The other branch of the family, “ Walter 
Fitzalan,” is the ancestor of the Stewarts, 
having left Oswestry for Scotland :— 

* Let these present as well as future generations 
know that [ William, son of William, son of Alan, 
have received under my hand and protection my 
burgesses of Blanc Minster by name, those who 
have received messuages in m rough for the sale 
of my merchandise, and I will defend them against 
all [persons] as far as I lawfully shall be able. 
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Wherefore I myself wish and firmly give command 
as long as the aforesaid burgesses hold their 
messuages lawfully and in peace and honourably 
that they live freely and quietly in field, in plain, 
and in places elsewhere. | have also granted to 
the same burgesses that they hold the aforesaid 
messuages from me according to the laws and 
customs and liberties which the burgesses of Salop 
hold in their borough. 1 have expressed it as my 
wish that the Charter be ratified for the future. 
And have confirmed [it] by the placing of my seal 
and by the subscription of the witnesses John 
stranger in blood, Ham’ his brother, Helie de fes, 
Philip son of William Reginald de he, William de 
Verden, Reginald......de Hesse and many others.” 
J. Parry-JONEs, 
Mayor of Oswestry. 


The precise antiquity of any given borough 
must surely be a most difficult point to ascer- 
tain. It is more than a mere question of the 
date of the earliest known charter. Cardiff 
had a charter from the Earl of Gloucester 
about the year 1145—probably a few years 
alcool its inhabitants were then styled 
“burgenses.” It was at that date certainly 
a borough in the military sense, and had 
laid the foundations of its municipality also. 
(See ‘ Cardiff Records,’ edited by the present 
writer, vol. i. p. 2.) 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Apparently the question does not apply to 
“municipal boroughs,” strictly so called by 
the Act of 1835, as no precedence could exist 
on these terms. This distinction is, however, 
technical only, and, of course, communities 
in this country governed their local affairs 


hundreds of years prior to that date. One | 4 
iv. 511; x. 484, 489; Folk-lore Record, 1881; 


means of earning the title of borough was 
the right of parliamentary representation. 
In earlier times any walled city was a 
borough, but if it were under the charge of a 
borough reeve and owed dues to the sovereign 
it did not possess self-government. On the 
side of antiquity the question merges itself 
into a study of the period when the Roman 
colonies were formed here, and as these were 
at first little better than camps, and the 
earliest were established about the same 
time, it is impossible to answer the question 
categorically. There are many interesting 
side issues to the case, and for these it is 
worth while to consult works of reference 
under the words “colony,” “borough,” and 
* municipal.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


This subject has been exhaustively treated 
by Mr. Horace Round as a specialist, and he 
draws attention to the origin of the munici- 
pality of London in 1191, when Prince John, 
acting as viceroy for his brother, King 
Richard, conferred a commune on London, 


founded on similar experiences in France 
and Flanders. This is two years earlier than 
Lancaster, cited as 1193 ; but the first charter 
of William the Conqueror recognizes the 
burgesses of London as then self-governing, 
and exempt from the feudal laws. 

ABSENS. 


PorTRAITs OF JOANNA (9 §. ix. 
129).—In vol. v. of Chambers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1855) is a memoir of this lady, to 
which is prefixed a steel engraving repre- 
senting her, and underneath is inscribed 
“ Masquerier,” “ H. Robinson,” the names of 
the painter and engraver; lower down, 
“Joanna Baillie, from the picture in pos- 
session of W. H. Baillie, Esq.” Though this 
does not answer the query, yet it may prove 
some little guide to its locale. She died at 
Hampstead, in her ninetieth year, in 1851. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘As MAD AS A TUP” (9% §, viii. 501; ix. 
98).—Any one who keeps his eyes open in the 
country in the spring must have noticed the 
antics of hares at that particular season of 
the year, rare though these animals now are 
in many parts, owing to the effects of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Act. Heywood evidently 
gave a correct explanation of the proverb. 

H. 


Mummers (9 S. ix. 87).—Besides the 
references given, H. W. will find accounts of 


/mummers in the following places: 2™ §, x. 


464 ; xii. 487, 493 ; 4% S. x. 487; 5S. ii. 505; 


Folk-lore Journal, 1884; ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore’ (Burne and Jackson), part iii. p. 482 sqq. 
A long list of references is given in the 
last named to other sources, of which there 
are many containing isolated accounts. The 
Plough Monday mummeries noticed in 9* §. 
vii. 322 are essentially the same as the 
ordinary mummers’ play. There are also a 
few accounts in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book.’ 

H. Bryney. 


Brste: AvTHORIZED Version (9 §. ix. 
147).—As accuracy is most desirable in deal- 
ing with so nice a subject as the history of 
the English Bible, I venture to recast Mr. 
Payne's second query. ‘Which version,” 
then, “did the revisers of 1611 take as the 
basis of their work ?” 

The answer is found in No. 1 of the fifteen 
rules drawn up for their guidance, probably 
under the direction of Archbishop Bancroft : 
The Bible read in the Church, 
commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be 
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followed, and as little altered as the truth of 
the original will permit.” 

“The Bishops’ Bible” (popularly so called 
because some eight of the revisers were 
bishops) appeared, under Archbishop Parker's 
supervision, in 1568. New editions, in which 
the New Testament was carefully revised, 
were published in 1572 and 1578. 

Mr. Payne's first query may now be passed 
by- But it is of importance to remember 
the pre-eminent merit of Tyndale as the irst 
of this series of translators. The following 
appreciation is taken, as are the previous 
statements, from a volume now rare, ‘ 
General View of the History of the English 
Bible,’ by B. F. Westcott, B.D. (then a Harrow 
master), first edition, 1868, p. 210 :— 

“In rendering the sacred text he remained 
throughout faithful to the instincts of a scholar. 
From first to last his style and his interpretation 
are his own, and in the originality of Tyndale is 
included in a large measure the originality of our 
English Version. For not only did Tyndale con- 
tribute to it directly the substantial basis of half 
of the Old Testament (in all probability) and of 
the whole of the New, but he established a standard 
of Biblical translation which others followed. It 
is even of less moment that by far the greater part 
of his translation remains intact in our present 
Bibles, than that his spirit animates the whole.” 

Coverdale was not an independent trans- 
lator. His Bible was, as the title-page bea 
“faithfully translated out of Tatin an 
Dutch” (=German, viz., the Swiss-German 
version of Zwingli and Leo Juda, and also 
Luther’s ; in Latin, Pagninus and the Vul- 
gate). But “his phrasing is nearly always rich 
and melodious” (Westcott, p. 217). The Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms is a favourable 
specimen of his style. C. P. Paryy. 

Watford. 


Buriat or Aa Suicrpe (9 §. viii. 502 ; ix. 
96, 158).—In referring to the “story” men- 
tioned by Mr. Harry Hens, Mr. F. Clayton 
has, I think, confused two distinct traditions. 
In Murray’s ‘Surrey’ (fifth edition, p. 114) 
it is stated that Tallis says Leith Hill is 
crowned by a small structure traditionally 
supposed to mark the spot where a farmer of 
the neighbourhood was buried on horseback 
upside down (‘Topographical Dictionary of 

and Wales’). Mr. Hems referred 
to Box Hill, as to which Murray says (p. 93) 
that on the N.W. brow of the hill, and nearly 
in a line with the stream of the Mole, was 
buried, 11 June, 1800, a Major Labelli¢re, who 
had lived for some years at Dorking, and 
whose mind had become unsettled in conse- 
quence of ‘‘an unrequited attachment.” He 
was buried here at his own request, and with 
his head downwards. Like the Leith Hill 


farmer he hoped that as the world was 
“turned topsy-turvy” he would come up 
“right at last.” Mr. Crayton’s details as 


to the burial in Leith Hill Tower are correct, 
of the 


but they do not dispose 
tioned by Mr. Hems. 


TENNIS: ORIGIN oF THE NAME (9 S. ix. 
27, 75, 153).—Your correspondent Mr. JULIAN 
MARSHALL inadvertently states that tens and 
tenez are mere expressions of surprise. The 
statement is only true of the former expres- 
sion, tiens. As for the plural form tenez, it 


A| denotes not surprise, but a desire to draw 


the hearer’s attention to a statement about 

to be made, an appeal ad captandum, ¢.9., 

“Tenez, voici des preuves irrécusables” = 

* Now look here, these proofs cannot be 

gainsaid.” A. FEDERER. 
Bradford. 


AntrnomiAN Sect (9 S. ix. 108).—This 
sect was so named by Luther when John 
Agricola, in 1538, maintained that under the 
the moral law is of no 
use or obligation, as doctrines superseded the 
necessity of good works and a virtuous life ; 
“that it mattered not how wicked a man 
was, if he had but faith.” The Antinomians 
were condemned by the British Parliament 
in 1648. EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Trs's Eve (9" S. ix. 109).—Jamieson, in his 
‘Dictionary of the Scottish Language,’ says 
that Tibbe, Tibbie, are corruptions of the 
name Isabel. If this be so, the irresponsi- 
bility of one who promises to do a pegs on 
Tib’s Eve is obvious, as there is said to be no 
such saint in the calendar. The phrase will 
be found in the ‘Antrim and Down Glossary’ 
(W. H. Patterson). I was at first under the 
impression that “Tib” was an abbreviation 
of Theobald, by way of “Tibbald,” but it 
appears to have been a common feminine 
name. “Tib and Lal” is a jocular name 
given to a man and woman in the neighbour- 

of Sheffield 8S. O. Addy) ; 
and in Bohn’s edition of Ray’s ‘ Prover 
there is a proverbial ao “He struck at 
Tib and down fell Tom.” In the game of 
— Tib is the ace of trumps and Tom the 
naveof trumps. Hence the derivation from 
**Tibba,” the Saxon saint, is, I think, ve 
improbable, and if it can be shown that Ti 
was really a familiar form of Isabel, it will, 
perhaps, give the advocacy of the “St. Tibba” 
theory its coup de grdce. At previous refer- 
ences I do not see the equivalent phrases 
“When three Thursdays meet,” “In a 
monthof Sundays,” “ To-morrow come never,” 
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all which, of course, mean that the matter or 
promise “on the tapis” is deferred sine die. 

A similar saying that has not been noted is 

“ Johnny Pyot's term day”—i.e., the day after 

the Day of Judgment—a somewhat profane | 

form of “never” and “for ever.” It is used 
in Banffshire (see Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Cross ON THE CARNEDDAU HILLS NEAR 
S. viii. 505).—The following from 
Camden's ‘Britannia,’ under ‘Radnorshire,’ | 
may explain what W. O. wishes to know :— | 

“On the top of Gwastedin hill, near Rhaidr | 
Gwy, are three large heaps of stones, such as are 
common on mountains in most if not all the 
counties of Wales, called in South Wales Karnen | 
and in North Wales Karnedheu. They consist of 
stones from a pound to a hundredweight collected 
from the neighbourhood and confusedly thrown 
together in heaps, &c. Most if not all the Carned- 
hew seem intended as memorials of the dead, &c. 
It is still the custom to throw heaps of stones on 
the graves of malefactors and self-murderers.” 


JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ Furrrinas ” (9 §. ix. 49).—A quotation 
in the ‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Flit,’ reads (n. Lin.) : 
“Upo’ th’ eiist side o’ th’ Trent sarvants flits 
the'r plaaces at Maay-da’-time, but e’ th’ Isle | 
it’s at Martlemas.” “ Lucy’s Flittin’” was, of | 
course, a different matter. The word there 
meant her death. From ‘ The Imperial Dict.’ 
one gathers that the “ mop” was the mop- | 
ping-up or second day's hiring. I see that | 
my quotation (ante, p. 56) is given in the | 
‘RD D,’ in the forms “ Better rew sit nor 
rew flit” and “ Hit’s better ta roo-sit den roo- 
flit.” Artuur MAYALL. 


BisHops’ SIGNATURES §. ix. 9, 118).— 
Worcester will be found in King Alfred's 
translation of Gregory’s ‘Pastoral Care’ 
(E.E.T.S., p. 3) as Wiogora Ceastre, a cor- 
ruption of Hwic-wara (Taylor's ‘ Words and 
Places ’). B. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Westminster. By Reginald Airy. (Bell & Sons.) 
To the series of “Great Public Schools” ‘ West- 
minster’ has now been add The writing of the 

k has, we imagine, been an easier task than 
some others of the sort, because the literature of 
the subject is already large and excellent. Mr. Sar- 
geaunt has written his admirable ‘ Annals,’ while 
numerous other contributions of merit are available, 
as was to be expected in the case of a history so 
notable. Mr. Airy’s account is clear and interest- 
ing, and will suffice for the average parent who has 
or desires to have a boy at Westminster. For our- 
selves we wish—and we think that old Westminster 
boys will be with us—that more had n made of 


scanty opening chapters afford. Other establish- 
ments of merit now compete with the great schools 
of ancient days in the training of soldiers and 
citizens, and the records (more admired by the 
every-day world) of sport and scholarship. But 
traditions they have not, and no historian of 
the older schools should fail to dwell on these 
as constituting a chief part of his pride and 
distinction. ere is a good chapter on Busby, 
who enjoys as a type in literature a fame almost 
equal to that of “plagosus Orbilius.” He 
figures, by the way, by an anachronism, for the 
Seentien pedant in Bailey’s spirited translation of 
Erasmus’s ‘ Colloquies,’ where John says to Sylvius, 
in the dialogue ‘On Scholastic Studies,’ of their 
yedagogue: ‘‘He’s a greater Whip-Master than 
Busby himself.” Busby has his monument in the 
Abbey, which is reproduced here. The last time 
that we were there the lettering on the tomb was 
by no means distinct, and we hope that due care 
is taken, by recutting or some other method, to 
preserve such records, or we may be soon lamenting 
dpvipd ypaupara like Thucydides. There is a just 
though rather too brief appreciation of the work of 
Dean Liddell as head master, a work all the more 
creditable because it was difficult and uncongenial 
to him; and we are rather surprised to find so 
little about the strong and excellent head master 
who has but just left Westminster to new hands. 
But perhaps it was felt that Dr. Rutherford’s work 
is so much a thing of to-day as to be apparent to 
all, even the casual outsider. 

Will Westminster ever sever herself from the 
shadow of the Abbey? Some have long expected 
it, and the writer of this volume recognizes that 
her growth is hampered by her position. Still, we 
would not do anything to encourage the loss of so 
fine a tradition, and though the numbers of the 
school have for the last fifty years sunk in com- 
aye with earlier times, successes of all sorts can 

pointed to to-day, and 1901 saw 232 boys as 
compared with 221] in 1883 and 67 in 1841. 

Little more than a page is devoted to the school 
slang, a section to which we always turn with 
interest in these volumes, but we dare say more 
might be said, and there are only some 160 pages 
in all. Another feature which we miss here is a 
short list of more recent old boys who have become 
eminent in various ways. A few names in sport 
are supplied, but we expect more—e.g., we should 
certainly mention A. H. Harrison, the best full 
back we ever saw in the Association game, and we 
have seen a good many. Here and there famous 
alumni are mentioned in due course, but more 
might be done in this way. In the notice of school 
it should be mentioned that Gilbert Abbot 
A’Beckett, at Westminster from 1820 to 1828, 
edited, with his brother William, the Censor and the 
Literary Beacon. Were not Cowper and Warren 
Hastings, an odd pair, at school here together? 
Prior is, of course, mentioned, but nothing is said of 
the unusual circumstances of his schooldays. He 
went to Westminster, but had only reached the 
middle of his third term when his father died, and 
his mother was unable to pay the necessary fees, so 
he left for the care of his uncle, the keeper of a 
Rhenish wine house in Westminster, and so early 
ripe was his graceful scholarship that his transla- 
tions of Ovid and Horace became, Mr. Dobson tells 
us, a feature of the said tavern. Dr. Sprat and one 
of the Westminster masters got to hear of this, and 


the school traditions, glorious as they are, than the 


he returned to school at Westminster under the 
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ferule of Dr. Busby. This is interesting as showing 
that Prior had no objection, apparently, to the 
doctor’s severity. A list of alumni might make 
another cgpendia with advantage. ‘There are 
already sections at the end on the Latin Play, the 
Deans of Westminster, numbers of the school at 
different periods, head masters and present house 
masters. The illustrations give an excellent idea 
of the various school buildings. There are also 
engravings of Dr. Rutherford and the present head 
master, Dr. Gow, for whom we wish a repetition 


of the success he had at Nottingham. The volume 
is appropriately clad in the pink associated with 
Westminster sports. 


a Moors. By Budgett Meakin. (Sonnenschein 
Co.) 


Tuts is the concluding volume of Mr. Budgett | 


Meakin’s Moorish trilogy, the first and second 
volumes in which were respectively ‘The Moorish 
Empire’ and ‘The Land of the Moors.’ Broadly 
speaking, we may say that the first volume was 
political, the second physical, whilst the third is 
mainly ethnological. The three represent an im- 
rtant addition to the literature dealing with 
ittle-known Morocco: probably the most important 
addition of modern times in the English language. 
They represent a vast amount of painstaking labour 
and research, backed by a knowledge of the main 
highways of Morocco superior to that of most 
writers on the subject, and only to be obtained by 
prolonged residence in the country. Indeed, there 
are features in Mr. Meakin’s work which suggest 
that he must be possessed of that intimacy with 
the Moors and with Morocco which comes only to 
him who is familiar with both in childhood or, at 
all events, in very early youth. Regarded from the 
urely literary standpoint, the trilogy calls for 
Fittle comment. If Mr. Meakin’s writing lacks dis- 
tinction—and one is bound to admit that it does— 
it is at least free from glaring blemishes. It also 
lacks altogether the distinction and light which are 
due to imaginative force and artistic insight. It 
is, by the same token, devoid of the supertficialit 
which so often mars impressionistic work; and, 
upon the whole, the three volumes may be said to 
disarm criticism to some extent by reason of the 
evidence they offer upon every page of perseverance, 
tience, and rigid fidelity to mathematical truth. 
hese are qualities which demand and deserve 
cordial recognition and respect. 

Considered separately, these three volumes may 
be said to have been presented to the public in the 
order of their merit, the weightiest and best coming 
first. The present volume is considerably less 
comprehensive and exhaustive than either of its 
predecessors, and that is probably due to the fact 
that the study of the human animal makes greater 
demands upon the imagination, and upon intuitive 
and sympathetic understanding, than does the 
study either of empires or the physical features of 
acountry. Research, the only sound basis of exact 
knowledge, will not carry its most devoted disciple 
all the way into the soul of a ple. Statistics 
and the study of every available authority made 
really exhaustive compilations of the first two 
volumes in this trilogy, and have given us as much 
as they could in this concluding volume. They 
have not brought us any nearer to the heart of the 
people of El Maghrib, however. They have not 
even given us those intimate glimpses which Mr. 
Walter B. Harris succeeded in conveying once (see 


his ‘ Tafilet’), and which, curiously enough, another 
traveller, whose knowledge of the country cannot 
approach that of either Mr. Meakin or Mr. Harris, 
managed to give in his ‘ Mogreb-el-acksa’— Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. None the less, for the 
reader who would learn something of the manners 
and customs of a people whose history is one long 
romance, and whose country is at once the nearest 
and the remotest point of the East, Mr. Meakin’s 
works, this last volume among them, may be un- 
reservedly commended. To the student, also, who 
requires exact and tabulated information conveyed 
as tersely and lucidly as possible, ‘The Moors’ and 
its two companion volumes should come as a real 
treasure. One word as to Mr. Meakin’s system of 
transliteration, which he hopes may be accepted as 
a standard of spelling. The care and labour that 
have been expended upon it are obvious, but we 
venture to think it a little cumbersome, and lacking 


| in some of the merits of the Royal Asiatic Society's 


system, as simplitied by Hunter, and used general] 
in India. *The Moors,’ like the two volumes which 
preceded it, is handsomely printed and gener- 
ously illustrated. Such types as ‘ Moorish Snake 
Charmers,’ slave girls (who, *‘ with any promise of 
auty, are carefully fattened,” in accordance 
with the Oriental love for adiposity), jugglers, 
water-carriers, and other conventional specimens 
drawn from the every-day crowd of Morocco 
market-places, are well exhibited ; while numerous 
characteristic scenes are included which will 
surprise the ordinary reader by reminding him of 
the fact that within a day’s journey from British 
Gibraltar men and women, down to the veriest 
details of their dress and manners, are living to-da 
precisely the life which is so beautifully descri 
in the books of the Old Testament. 


Botices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, ns | page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. F. (‘There goes......but for the grace of 
God”). — Dean Farrar attributes this to John 
Bradford (9 S. vii. 269). 


NOTICR. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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